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RESPONSIBILITY OF THE TEACHERS COLLEGE LIBRARIAN TO THE 
HIGH SCHOOL LIBRARY 


By George C. Allez, Librarian Central State Teachers College, Stevens Point 


To say that the library in the High 
School is becoming increasingly impor- 
tant is to repeat a tenet that has been 
so stressed in the last few years as to 
become almost axiomatic. The desirabil- 
ity of having an adequate, well equipped, 
efficient, well staffed, and workable li- 
brary has been the theme of papers and 
discussions of many educational meet- 
ings. The advantages of such a library 
in the High School have been pointed out 
in some considerable portion of educa- 
tional and library literature. The abso- 
lute necessity, however, for such a li- 
brary in any high school which purports 
to use modern educational methods has 
yet to be adequately stressed. 

Every modern educational method 
points to the library as the intellectual 
laboratory of the school, and the lack of 
adequate library facilities definitely 
hampers the teaching activities wherever 
any such method is attempted. The so- 
cialized recitation, involving as it does 
the interchange of ideas, implies the ac- 
quisition, classification, sifting, and in- 
terpretation of much information on a 
subject. Generous provision and use of 
many well chosen books is a prime essen- 
tial for success in this method of teach- 
ing. The project method, whether start- 
ing with a definite problem project in 
view or starting and leading to unex- 
pected paths, makes tremendous and 
often unforeseen demands on the library 
in many fields of knowledge. The con- 
tract plan, based upon the theory of in- 
dividual growth and development in 
terms of native ability demands gener- 
ous library resources. Any activity pro- 
gram which involves on the part of the 
pupil the search for information abso- 
lutely demands, for successful perform- 
ance, a workable library. 

That there are many retarding factors 
in the proper development of high school 
library facilities in the state of Wiscon- 
sin is very apparent. The first and most 
important of these obstacles is a lack of 


a full appreciation on the part of admin- 
istrators, teachers, librarians and teach- 
er-librarians themselves of the absolute 
necessity of a workable library for suc- 
cess in the newer educational methods. 
Existing standards for High School li- 
braries have been based largely upon ex- 
isting conditions rather than upon any 
analysis of what are the demands of 
modern teaching methods, to say nothing 
of what are the inherent possibilities of 
school libraries in teaching and learn- 
ing. It is far easier to initiate and at- 
tempt to develop a new method in educa- 
tion than to provide the equipment neces- 
sary for its practical accomplishment 
and realization. 

High schools have been built and are 
still being built without anything ap- 
proaching proper housing facilities for 
libraries. The unfortunate result of this 
is that the possibilities for library devel- 
opment in these schools is definitely lim- 
ited for all time, and any future growth 
must be through alterations and addi- 
tions which at best are makeshift propo- 
sitions. 

Without doubt one of the retarding 
factors to the adequate development of 
high school libraries is a lack of a proper 
interpretation of the spirit and purpose 
of the ruling of the state department re- 
quiring one person on the high school 
faculty of every high school to have a 
librarian’s certificate and to act as 
teacher-librarian. To what purpose is a 
regulation requiring every high school to 
have a teacher-librarian if that individ- 
ual’s teaching and extra-curricular load 
is so heavy that adequate time is not 
available for building and maintaining a 
library? To what purpose is such a rul- 
ing that does not also provide certain 
minimum standards regarding library 
housing, books, periodicals, equipment, 
staff time, etc.? To what purpose is a 
regulation which requires a high school 
to have a librarian and does not require 
it to have a library? 
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Teacher college librarians occupy a 
unique and strategic position in relation 
to this problem. They are in and a part 
of the institutions that are sending 
teachers into the schools of the state. 
They are in daily contact with these 
prospective future teachers. Students 
who work in their libraries are year 
after year being assimilated into the 
state educational system to become teach- 
ers and administrators. These students 
are the individuals who will be the future 
directors of educational policies, meth- 
ods, and activities. They are the indi- 
viduals who will to a large measure de- 
termine the nature and use of the libra- 
ries in the high schools of the state. In 
view of this the librarian in a teachers 
college has an opportunity and a con- 
comitant responsibility in developing in 
the minds of these future teachers a 
knowledge and appreciation of the part 
that the school library must play in the 
future of any school purporting to use 
modern educational methods. 

There are three phases of the libra- 
rian’s function as teacher where his or 
her position may be used to develop in 
the prospective teacher a knowledge and 
appreciation of the place of the library 
in the school. 

The first of these phases is the teach- 
ing of the use of the library in the refer- 
ence course common to all Wisconsin 
teachers colleges. There is a valid as- 
sumption that if this course is effective 
to the degree that students actually use 
the library and appreciate its value in 
their own college work, they will be at 
least sympathetic to its value and need 
in their teaching. This point of view 
may be strengthened if part of the li- 
brary reference course is used to point 
out that an effective school library is 
necessary for the greatest returns in any 
modern educational method. To this end 
the reference course for all students 
should be not only a course on their use 
of the library and library tools while in 
college, but should in effect be, to some 
considerable degree, a methods course 
demonstrating the need and use of the 
library in the school as a method in edu- 
cation. It should demonstrate the meth- 
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ods in which the school library should be 
used in teaching. It should develop a 
realization and appreciation of the na- 
ture and scope of what a school library 
should be to meet their teaching needs. 
This implies on the part of the teachers 
college librarians a thorough understand- 
ing of the methods of education taught 
student teachers in the training school 
and leads to the second phase of the li- 
brarian as teacher in developing the li- 
brary as part of educational method. 

The second phase and probably the 
most difficult in some instances to realize 
is the developing actual use of the train- 
ing school library by student teachers in 
their practice teaching. Not only the 
use of the training school library by stu- 
dent teachers to get material for their 
practice teaching, but more particularly 
the use of the library by them as part 
of their teaching method, ie. having 
their pupils use the training school li- 
brary. If student teachers actually use 
the library as an integral part of their 
teaching method, it is reasonable to sup- 
pose that they will look for and expect 
a workable library in the institutions to 
which they are called to teach. It is 
equally reasonable to suppose that they 
will be sympathetic to the building and 
maintaining of such a library. It is to 
be hoped that in some cases they will be 
enthusiastic pioneers in the support and 
development of the school libraries in the 
state. 

Unfortunately the greatest obstacle to 
such a program is the deplorable lack in 
the teachers colleges themselves of the 
necessary library equipment and person- 
nel in the training school. Teachers col- 
lege librarians have for years pointed 
out this striking deficiency in the teach- 
ers college program. They have contin- 
ually made every effort to secure a sepa- 
rate training school library and libra- 
rian. Up to the present time some 
progress has been made in the develop- 
ment of the training school libraries but 
little in securing the equally necessary 
trained school librarian to care for it. 
What a paradoxical situation that the 
state of Wisconsin rules that there be a 
teacher-librarian, holding a library cer- 
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tificate, on the faculty of every high 
schooi of the state and yet makes no pro- 
vision for a school librarian in the train- 
ing schools of the teachers colleges. Cer- 
tainly if the safeguard for school libra- 
ries as provided by the state department 
ruling is to be effective for the welfare 
of school libraries, a model situation in 
the form of adequate school library staff, 
books, and equipment should be provided 
in the training schools where future 
teachers receive their preparation and 
training. Certainly every training school 
in every teachers college should have a 
model school library second to none of 
those in the schools in which these stu- 
dent teachers are to teach. 

The third phase of the librarians as 
teachers and in which the teachers col- 
lege librarians’ influence may be felt to 
the advantage of high school librarians 
is in the training of teacher librarians. 
The training of students to qualify for 
the teacher-librarian certificate as issued 
by the state department is one of the im- 
portant functions of the librarians in 
teachers colleges. Here indeed is where 
the teachers college librarian has an op- 
portunity for direct influence and fruit- 
ful service for the school libraries of the 
state. 

Upon the students going into the edu- 
cational system as_ teacher-librarians 
rests primarily the duty of the mainte- 
nance and care of school libraries. Upon 
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them rests primarily the duty of giving 
library service to pupils and faculties of 
schools. Upon them rests primarily the 
duty of securing adequate support from 
administrators and school boards for li- 
brary facilities. And upon them rests 
primarily the responsibility of develop- 
ing the library as an integral part of 
educational method. The training of 
teacher-librarians should not only in- 
clude the customary administrative, 
technical, service, routine, and profes- 
sional activities common to all libraries, 
but should also include a thorough knowl- 
edge and understanding of existing 
school library standards. It should in- 
clude the functions of the school library 
not only in the familiar phrases of the 
past, but more especially those activities 
which deal with the school library as an 
integral part of any educational system 
and a basic intellectual laboratory for 
any and all modern educational methods. 
It should include the knowledge of how 
to initiate and maintain school library 
policies in line with modern educational 
methods. The adequate preparation of 
teacher-librarians who are to go to the 
school library positions of the smaller 
high schools in the state cannot be too 
greatly stressed. In the final analysis 
it is on these students that the respon- 
sibility of pioneer work in developing 
school libraries to adequate proportions 
will fall. 





NOTES FOR LIBRARIANS 
Edited by Blanche A. Smith 


In Defense of Henty 


The following letter is printed here 
with permission of the writer: 


Croydon Public Libraries 
The Central Library, Town Hall 
Croydon, England 
20th December 1933 
Miss Blanche A. Smith 
% “The Wisconsin Library Bulletin” 
Wisconsin Free Library Commission 
Madison, Wisconsin, U. S. A. 
My dear Miss Smith: 
You possibly know that I am deeply 
interested in books for children, and 


when reading your “Notes for Libra- 
rians” in the November issue of The 
Wisconsin Library Bulletin, I was very 
much intrigued by the repetition on page 
227 of an attack on series, which I found 
to include the name of Henty. I should 
very much like to know if this is meant 
for G. A. Henty, who is undoubtedly the 
most distinguished author for boys who 
ever wrote in the English language. I 
mean by that, the most consistent pro- 
fessional author for them. 


If it does, I should like to enter a re- 
spectful protest against acquiescence in 
the statements quoted from Gardner and 


a 
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Ramsey’s Hand-book of Children’s Liter- 
ature. In the first place, Henty is not a 
“series” any more than Buchan or Feni- 
more Cooper; in the second place, he has 
never been untrue to life, nor is he un- 
profitable, and to say that he is injurious 
is definitely a libel; in the third, he is no 
more inaccurate than any novelist who 
uses historical matter as a background 
to his stories. I have heard it said, not 
by English critics but by American, that 
his English is not good. This I challenge 
absolutely. Moreover, his work has 
vision, virility and good faith. I suggest 


that all the reasons alleged by Gardner . 


and Ramsey are quite untrue of him. 
The reason for his relative want of pop- 
ularity, I believe, is because, like Scott, 
he demands a certain amount of intel- 
lectual effort upon the part of his read- 
ers, which is not demanded by authors 
writing for boys today. He is certainly 
not read so much as he was thirty years 
ago, but it does seem to me most unfor- 
tunate that any librarian in England or 
America should rob any boy who may 
want to read him of the chance of doing 
so, and give reasons which are entirely 
bad for so doing. 

As to the other authors mentioned, 
never having been a girl, I have not read 
L. T. Meade, but I rather wonder if 
Messrs. Gardner and Ramsey are not re- 
peating what they think they have heard 
about her, rather than giving us a first- 
hand criticism. 

I always enjoy your notes immensely 
and indeed the whole of the Bulletin. I 
am sure you will not regard this other 
than as the friendly protest of a libra- 
rian on behalf of one of the favourites 
of his own youth. 

With the greetings of the Season, and 
kind regards, 

Yours very sincerely, 
(Signed) W.C. BERWICK SAYERS 
Chief Librarian 
WCBS :AJC 


In this connection, we wish to call 
attention of the readers of the Bulletin 
to the articles by Caroline Hewins “What 
you can get out of a Henty book” which 
were printed in the Wisconsin Library 
Bulletin v.2:69-70 (1906) and v.4:15-16 
(1908). 


Reading in Leisure Time 


Of interest to librarians is the investi- 
gation recently conducted by the Na- 
tional Board of the Y. W. C. A. to deter- 
mine the manner in which young busi- 
ness and professional women are using 
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their leisure time. From a questionnaire 
sent out to over a thousand girls, 598 
were returned. About 4% hours out of 
the 24 were given to leisure. A list of 
41 leisure activities were checked and 
conclusions drawn. Lack of money to 
gratify some of these desires accounts 
in part for the high place which reading 
holds on the list, since the things which 
cost the least money are being indulged 
in at this time of limited budgets. 

Reading was the most important of the 
activities for leisure time. More girls 
wanted to read and more hours were 
given to this than anything else. Of the 
professional group, composed largely of 
public school teachers, nurses and libra- 
rians, 41.9 per cent listed reading as a 
leisure time activity. This group read 
more non-fiction than the business group 
which included secretaries, stenogra- 
phers, clerks, telephone operators and a 
few executives. 32.38 per cent of the 
business group read for pleasure, de- 
pending for the most part on fiction. 

More books were read on Sunday than 
any other day and the girls in metropol- 
itan communities had less time to spend 
reading than those in other communities. 

In a similar study among high school 
girls, reading ranked high, although it 
was not first on the list as in the busi- 
ness and professional group. 


Let Us Have Light! 


Poor lighting of public libraries fos- 
ters “baser tastes” and hinders the pop- 
ular development of culture in America, 
Dean Joseph W. Barker of the Columbia 
University School of Engineering de- 
clared in an address at the twenty-first 
annual conference of Eastern College li- 
brarians in the Casa Italiana at Colum- 
bia University recently. 

“Libraries and librarians must realize 
that this offers a real challenge to them, 
for upon their success in attracting the 
public toward increased cultural advance- 
ment and away from mere pandering to 
baser tastes will depend the trend of our 
civilization,” Dean Barker said. 

The increasing average age of the na- 
tion’s population demands more light 
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than ever before, he added, explaining 
that “the pupil of the eye becomes smal- 
ler with age.” Dean Barker estimated 
that “one-fourth of our young people” 
suffer from defective vision. 

Libraries degenerate into “book ware- 
houses” when they are so poorly lighted 
that a student cannot find a reference 
or read it with comfort, according to 
Dean Barker, who is a past president of 
the Illuminating Engineering Society. 
“Close, continuous, studious reading is 
one of the most difficult of visual tasks 
and to make a library of maximum use- 
fulness we must provide adequate, pleas- 
ing and comfortable artificial illumina- 
tion throughout,” he said. 

“Particularly must this be so during 
the coming decades when every indica- 
tion points to the general public being 
forced to consider proper utilization of 
the increased opportunities for cultural 
advancement made possible by reduced 
hours of labor. 

“Libraries, in general, have two main 
characteristics: First, they are monu- 
mental buildings intended to emphasize 
the fact that they are the cultural cen- 
ters of their communities and the store- 
houses of the accumulated knowledge of 
mankind; secondly, they are work shops 
wherein students in the largest sense of 
the word seek out the truths contained 
in the printed word. 

“Every part of the building and every 
utility contained therein must carry out 
these two characteristics. Every person 
connected with the building, architect, 
engineer and librarian must seek a pro- 
per balance of the esthetic and utilita- 
rian. 

“Engineers in general are only too 
weak in their consideration of the es- 
thetic and only too practical in their de- 
sire for the utilitarian. Architects in 
general are somewhat better balanced 
but frequently do not fully comprehend 
the importance of proper and adequate 
artificial lighting. 

“Consequently, it falls to the librarian, 
the eventual custodian of the building, 
the one who has to live with the struc- 
ture, to insist first of all that an illumi- 
nating engineer be called into consulta- 
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tion with the architect from the very in- 
ception of the problem and frequently 
the librarian must become the arbitrator 
in case of a conflict.”—-BOSTON EVENING 
TRANSCRIPT, Dec. 138, 19383. 


Library Campaign Successful 


In Adrian, Michigan, Agnes H. Jewell, 
the librarian, found a way to increase 
the support for her library and to give 
its patrons a better supply of books by 
having a “Buy-a-Book-for-the-Library” 
campaign during National Book Week in 
November, at which time a large collec- 
tion of purchasable books were put on 
display on the Main Library floor not far 
from the desk. Publicity for the event 
came in the form of ten newspaper sto- 
ries. To each visitor of the library was 
given a pamphlet saying “Won’t you se- 
lect a volume during Book Week and pre- 
sent it to the Library as a gift?” Asa 
result of this campaign, over $400 was 
spent for books for the library, and, be- 
sides, people brought in several hundreds 
used books as gifts. Out of the whole 
consignment of new books only a couple 
of dozen books were left unsold, and 
those it was expected would be bought 
up shortly. 

Into each book was pasted a book plate 
of the library and the name of the donor, 
so that future borrowers would be aware 
that the habit of personal gifts to the 
library was being developed, which, in 
turn, might lead to further gifts—PUB- 
LISHERS’ WEEKLY, Dec. 30, 1933. 


The Jacket Library 


Cyrano de Bergerac, by Edmond Ros- 
tand, and Other People’s Money, by 
Louis D. Brandeis are the latest addi- 
tions to the titles included in the Jacket 
Library. The books obtainable in this 
attractive 15¢ edition are as follows: 


Treasure Island. R. L. Stevenson 

The New Testament 

Green Mansions. W. H. Hudson 

They Way of All Flesh. Samuel Butler 
The Merchant of Venice. Shakespeare 
Emerson’s Essays. R. W. Emerson 
Pere Goriot. Balzac 
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Alice in Wonderland, Through the Look- 
ing Glass, Hunting of the Snark. 
Lewis Carroll 
With introduction by Mrs. Franklin 
D. Roosevelt 


The Adventures of Tom Sawyer. Sam- 
uel L. Clemens 

Tales of Sherlock Holmes. A Conan 
Doyle 

Under the Greenwood Tree. Thomas 
Hardy 


The Golden Treasury of Song and Verse. 
Palgrave 


Talks to Teachers 


An attractive new bulletin made its 
appearance in Baltimore in December, 
1933. It is a cooperative venture of the 
library and schools. The aim has been 
stated by Mr. Joseph L. Wheeler, Libra- 
rian of Enoch Pratt Free Library. 

“The object of this new venture in co- 
operation between the library and the 
schools of Baltimore is to acquaint teach- 
ers with our rich collection of American 
educational literature, to tell them of 
the various library services, and to bring 
to their attention some of the most vital 
books and magazine articles, recreational 
as well as professional. This bulletin is 
made possible at this time with slight ex- 
pense to the library budget largely be- 
cause we have available some of the 
Emergency Relief workers.” 

Professional books, “Your Christmas 
program,” and Leisure time reading are 
the topics under which are found attrac- 
tively annotated lists of books. 

This is especially interesting to Wis- 
consin Library School because Rea J. 
Steele of the Editorial Committee is a 
graduate of the school, also because it is 
the kind of cooperation so sorely needed 
in these days of greater emphasis on 
essentials. 


Who Will Serve the Children? 


With an average cost per pupil of high 
school education ranging from $127 per 
capita in 1925 to $91 per capita in 1932 
and 19338, according to the figures of 
schools in Spokane, Wash., the average 
cost of library books and of the direct 
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expense of running the library has varied 
from 67¢ down to 50¢ per capita, or when 
added to the salary expense approxi- 
mately 2 per cent of the total cost of the 
school’s operation. 

These figures, as quoted by Lucile F. 
Fargo and Helen S. Carpenter in an 
article in the February Library Journal, 
give evidence of the small part that li- 
brary expenditures play in total budgets, 
even in the best of school systems. 

That schools must still find ways to 
develop their own book collections as well 
as depend on public libraries for special 
aid was argued by Frank L. Tolman in 
the same issue of the Library Journal 
when he said: “No public library can 
afford to furnish the number and variety 
of books needed by the school system. 
Neither is there any economy in their 
doing so. Classroom collections, exchange 
of books between schools, traveling libra- 
ries, all these devices can be used and 
are used in city school library systems 
as efficiently as in the public library. 
And these plans for providing constantly 
changing collections to the classrooms 
are not to be regarded as comprising 
genuine and complete school library 
service.” 

The arguments that have been going 
forward as to the best methods of oper- 
ating school libraries, whether under 
public library aegis or under the school 
board, are making it clear that there will 
continue to be differences of opinion on 
this subject for many years to come with 
some cities finding better results under 
one method and some under another. 
The important thing to keep in mind is 
that neither school nor library in en- 
deavoring to get increased book appro- 
priation should be so critical of the other 
that there is brought about a situation 
in which neither school nor library gets 
a proper hearing with a subsequent cur- 
tailment of book purchasing funds.— 
PUBLISHERS’ WEEKLY, Feb. 10, 1934. 


More Pictures 


Miss Ruth Mielke, Librarian of Apple- 
ton High School Library sends the names 
of some picture catalogs high in favor 
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with her, which will supplement Miss 
Olsen’s list which appeared in the Jan- 
uary Wisconsin Library Bulletin. 

Colonial Art Company. 13836-1338 
West First Street, Oklahoma City, Okla- 
homa. “World’s largest picture house.” 
“The print guild of America.” 

We have: Modern Art Catalog. No. 
24. $1. The great masters. No. 18. 
25¢. Ask for their latest. 

Practical Drawing Company. Dallas, 
Texas, and 1315 South Michigan Blvd., 
Chicago, Illinois. 


Music Clubs Magazine 


In these days of greater leisure, it is 
well to see that there is proper emphasis 
on various interests which should be rep- 
resented. For those libraries which feel 
that they cannot afford a magazine which 
covers the field of music we would like 
to suggest the Music Clubs Magazine, 
the official organ of the National Feder- 
ation of Music Clubs. The dollar which 
it costs for a year’s subscription would 
be well invested. Mrs. Paul J. Weaver, 
320 Wait Ave., Ithaca, N. Y. is the man- 
aging editor. 


The Library as an Adult Education 
Agency 


“The Library as an Adult Education 
Agency” is the title of a correspondence 
study course recently announced by the 
University of Wisconsin Extension Divi- 
sion. This is an entirely new venture in 
this field and was developed as a part of 
the CWA project entitled “State-Wide 
Experiment in Adult Education.” 

The course aims to aid librarians and 
assistants in the smaller public libraries 
to redirect their thinking about the whole 
matter of adult education, to reorganize 
library facilities already at hand, and in 
general to reshape the library’s adult ed- 
ucation program to meet the demands of 
changed and changing conditions. 

Adult education through the library is, 
of course, not a new undertaking on the 
part of library workers, but many of 
their so-called activities in both large 
and small libraries have been too hap- 
hazard, incidental or misdirected. Much 
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has been accomplished but how much 
more could have been done had there 
been more intelligent planning? 

Every one realizes that this need for 
reorganizing adult education activities is 
coincident with a most difficult situation 
in library affairs. Since libraries are at 
present practically compelled to accom- 
plish larger results with smaller means, 
the alert librarian can profit by a care- 
ful survey of her own library and may 
be surprised to find that it is not so much 
different and more expensive materials 
that are needed, as it is more intelligent 
use of what is readily available. 

The first step on the part of the libra- 
rian must be one of study and prepara- 
tion, hence the emphasis on available 
aids, bibliographies and reading. 

Among the topics covered are: col- 
lecting and reorganizing materials for a 
new program in adult education, readers’ 
advisory service, library work with 
groups, alumni education, radio educa- 
tion and the library, University Exten- 
sion and the library, reading courses and 
reading lists. Since the course is pri- 
marily for the librarian of the small li- 
brary, the practical suggestions on each 
topic are made on the basis of what is 
possible in such a library. 

There are ten assignments in the 
course and the instruction fee is $5.00 
for Wisconsin residents and $8.00 out- 
side of this state. It is a practical course 
which should prove very helpful to those 
who are working in libraries where here- 
tofore it has not been possible to develop 
any planned adult education work under 
special leadership. 

IpA M. GANGSTEAD 
U. W. Extension Division 


Best Available Material on Nicolet 


Wisconsin Historical Collections, Vol. 
VIII. p. 188-94 

Wisconsin Historical Collections. Vol. 
XI. p. 1-25 


Jesuit Relations. Thwaites edition. Vol. 
XXIII. p. 275-83, or Kenton edition. 
p. 176-79. Reprinted in Wisconsin 
Historical Collections. Vol. XVI. 
p. 1-3 
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Davis, Susan B. Our Wisconsin (a pag- 
eant) Just published by E. M. Hale 
in Milwaukee at 50¢ 

Davis, Susan B. Wisconsin Lore for 
Boys and Girls. p. 107-112 

Fiske, John. New France and New Eng- 
land. p. 98-100 

Fitzpatrick, E. A. 
ter 3 

Kellogg, Louise P. The French Regime 
in Wisconsin and the Northwest. 
Chapters 4 and 5 

Neville and Martin. 
p. 1-17 


Wisconsin. Chap- 


Historic Green Bay. 
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Quaife, M. M. Wisconsin. 
53-63 


Thwaites, R. G. Story of Wisconsin. 


Vo. I pe 


Chapter I. p. 23-35 
—— Stories of the Badger State. p. 24-32 
—— Wisconsin. Chapter I. p. 13-33 


Wisconsin in Three Centuries. Vol. I. 


p. 83-94 


The list above includes the more avail- 
able material for public library use, rep- 
resented in a bibliography compiled by 
Dr. Louise Phelps Kellogg of the State 
Historical Society. 





LIBRARY SCHOOL OF THE UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 


By Mary Emogene Hazeltine, Principal 


The students are completing their 
first month of field practice, and are 
traveling to their March appointments as 
the Bulletin goes to press. Enthusiastic 
letters have been received during Febru- 
ary giving interesting sidelights on the 
many new experiences of the month, and 
old experiences in new interpretation. 


Alumni Notes 


Mrs. Charles D. Atwood died on Jan- 
uary 25 after several years of invalid- 
ism, aged 83 years. This brief statement 
will bring sorrow to many alumni who 
had the privilege of living in her home, 
also to the faculty of earlier years. A 
descendant of Madison pioneers, Mrs. 
Atwood lived in one of the oldest houses 
of the city, and, as a woman of culture, 
made her home a literary and historical 
center. She took a personal interest in 
all who lived with her, so that a year 
under her roof was a never to be forgot- 
ten experience. The School has lost one 
of its stanchest friends in the death of 
Mrs. Atwood. 

Elizabeth Battin Moe ’26, who has 
nearly completed work for the master’s 
degree in library science at Michigan, 
has accepted a position for the present 
semester on the school library staff at 
Gary, Ind. 

Mildred Crew ’29, is temporarily on 


the staff at A.L.A. Headquarters, tabu- 
lating statistics for the April issue of 
the A.L.A. Bulletin. 

Margaret Schindler ’29, as librarian of 
the Foreign Language Library, Univer- 
sity of Iowa Library, is also in charge of 
the Ranney Memorial Collection of rare 
books, limited editions, fine bindings, and 
other book rarities. She recently ad- 
dressed the Woman’s Club of Iowa City 
on its treasures. 

Florence D. Kimball ’31, who has been 
serving as substitute for the Public Li- 
brary, Rockford, IIl., since her gradua- 
tion, was appointed to a permanent posi- 
tion on the staff the first of the year. 

Helen Kohli ’33, who was appointed 
assistant to Green county manager, 
CWA, Monroe, on Nov. 24, has been 
transferred to the National Reemploy- 
ment Office, “which is mere or less a per- 
manent office,” she writes. At first she 
had charge of all office details and the 
organization and maintenance of the fil- 
ing system; later she was appointed sta- 
tistical clerk of reemployment statistics 
in this county, though still supervising 
the office work. 


More CWA and CWS 
Illinois 


Olma Bird Bowman ’30, cataloging for 
the school libraries of South Evanston. 
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Alice P. Hancock ex ’33, on a survey of 
libraries in the Metropolitan area, 
Chicago University project. 

Indiana 

Esther Conner ’27, cataloging Wabash 
High School Library with help of 
typist and supervising mending crew 
in Public Library. 


Iowa 
Emma J. Crone ’30, directing county- 
wide book mending project, Marathon. 
New York 


Frances Heckman McLaughlin ’27, High 
Bridge Branch, New York Public Li- 
brary. 


Ohio 
Elisabeth R. Ralph ’32, on Bureau of 
Census studies for Cleveland, followed 
by delinquent tax study. 
Oklahoma 


Martyl Trope ’33, Indian research, ref- 
erence and inventory, Public Library, 
Tulsa. 
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Texas 


Mabel Smith Williams ’11, case investi- 
gator, Amarillo. 


Wisconsin 

Winnie V. Foster ’08, cataloging, Public 
Library, Rhinelander. 

Katherine Smith ’20, Public Library, 
Manitowoc. 

Katharine Wesson ’27, inventory and 
bibliography, La Crosse State Teach- 
ers College Library. 

Leone G. Bryhan ’28, reorganization, 
Public Library, Clintonville. 

Dorothy Beedon Whittaker ’28, Public 
Library, Ashland. 

Norma L. Rathbun ’32, children’s cata- 
loging, Public Library, Park Falls. 


Summer Session 


The Summer Session is again sus- 
pended, owing to insufficient funds in the 
budget of the Library Commission. It is 
hoped that the next biennium will bring 
better financial fortune, in order that the 
summer school may be restored to its 
place of usefulness. 





"ROUND THE CIRCLE 


Send all news items to Mrs. Winifred L. Davis, Editor, Round the Circle, 
Wisconsin Free Library Commission 


Miss Lindsley of the Waupun Public Library introduces her weekly column of 
Book Notes and Library News with a statement from President Glenn Frank, in 


New York State Education: 


“It is not the scientific, social, and educational services of the nation that create 


the real tax burden that bends the American back; and yet, throughout the nation, 
we are trying to balance budgets by cutting the heart out of the only things that 
make government a creative social agency in this complicated world. We slash sci- 
entific bureaus. We trim down our support of social services and regulatory bureaus. 
We squeeze education. We fire visiting nurses. We starve libraries. We drasti- 
cally reduce hospital staffs. And we call this economy, .74 actually think we are 
intelligent in calling it that.” 


Antigo. According to the annual re- and interests. Also the fact that no new 


port of the librarian the circulation has 
dropped 3,055 from the previous year’s 
figure. Miss Spear states that the loss 
is not surprising since more people are 
back at work, and consequently are tend- 


books were added during the last eight 
months of the year tended to discourage 
the use of the library by a great many 
people. “However, it is most gratifying 
to note,” says Miss Spear, “that no loss 





ing to return to their former amusements in circulation occurred in the adult de- 
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partment until September and then only 
in the fiction circulation—the adult non- 
fiction for the year showing a gain of 
1,343.” 

The report stresses the need of addi- 
tional staff, since the staff at the present 
time is the same size as in 1912 when the 
circulation for the year was 40,000, as 
compared with the 1933 circulation of 
101,912. 


Barron. During the past year the li- 
brary has been kept open for “supper 
hour reading.” Attendance at this hour 
was 1,495, according to the librarian’s 
annual report. 


Berlin. The Berlin Public Library re- 
ports an increase in appropriation from 
$2,000 to $2,160. 


Boscobel. The Hildebrand Memorial 
Library reports an increase in circula- 
tion of 4,117 for 1983—the best year the 
library has had, according to Mrs. Mel- 
ler, librarian. 472 new volumes were 
added during the year. 


Cumberland. Mrs. Poukey gives news- 
paper publicity to the library’s purchase 
of the new edition of the World book, 
consisting of 18 volumes. The library 
has also received from the Union Pacific 
Railroad four illustrated pamphlets on 
western tours. The pictures are in color 
and each pamphlet contains a map and 
bus schedules. The pamphlets include 
Yellowstone and Grand Teton National 
parks, the Pacific Northwest and Alaska, 
and Colorado Mountain playgrounds. 


East Troy. Mrs. Robert J. Lacy, of 
the Library board gives some interesting 
facts about the local library. She says: 

“One of the most worth while things 
in the village of East Troy is the Public 
Library, organized in the year 1917. At 
the opening date, July 6, fifty volumes 
donated by the members of the East Troy 
Woman’s Club constituted the entire li- 
brary. Today we have over 3,000 vol- 
umes on our shelves. The library is open 
two afternoons and two evenings a week. 
The circulation has steadily increased. 
In 1922 the number of books loaned was 
7,195, an average of about 76 per library 
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day. In 1931 the circulation was 9,424; 
at the close of the year 1933 the number 
of books loaned had reached 10,430 vol- 
umes, the largest in the library’s history. 
Many fine books have been donated. Es- 
pecial mention is due Mrs. Angie Cox, 
who has contributed so many worth 
while books. The librarian, Mrs. Brew- 
ster, is especially interested in the youth. 
Owing to the work of the CWA the li- 
brary has been newly papered and 
painted. The people of East Troy have 
every reason to be proud of the Public 
Library.” 


Fennimore. The Dwight Parker Me- 
morial Public Library reports an_ in- 
crease of more than 10 per cent in non- 
fiction circulation for 1933 and more 
than 8 per cent in fiction. There was an 
accompanying increase of appropriation 
from $1000 to $1200. 


Fort Atkinson. The Dwight Foster 
Library reports an increase of 9,212 in 
total circulation for 1933, of which 6,523 
were adult. 


Green Bay. The Kellogg Public Li- 
brary reports an increase of 10,364 in 
the circulation at the main library and 
7,195 in the city extension agencies, in 
spite of the cut in the city appropriation. 


Greenwood. The public library shows 
an increase in adult non-fiction circula- 
tion from 1,946 in 1932 to 2,746 in 1933, 
and in juvenile non-fiction from 1,545 to 
2,246. The total circulation increase for 
1933 was 3,562. 


Horicon. During the month of Janu- 
ary, a doll show, sponsored by the 
Woman’s Club, was held at the library. 
The exhibit consisted of approximately 
75 dolls of various descriptions. There 
were some dolls of great age, the oldest 
being 125 years. Dolls represented 7 
foreign nations. 

The librarian spoke at the Rotary Club 
dinner on the increased activities of the 
library, in spite of the slash in their ap- 
propriation. 

A Rental Shelf has been started at the 
library as an experiment, and so far is 
reported as successful. 
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Kaukauna. The greater part of the 
3,370 increase in circulation reported for 
1933 was in adult fiction and unbound 
periodicals. 


Kiel. In spite of a cut in appropria- 
tion, the librarian reports an increase of 
circulation from 15,645 to 17,188. O7 
this increase, adult non-fiction showed 
200. 


Ladysmith. The public library reports 
an increase in circulation from 45,233 to 
48,904 though the appropriation has been 
cut from $3,000 to $2,800. The increase 
in circulation seems to be divided almost 
equally between the adult and juvenile 
readers. 


Lake Mills. The L. D. Fargo Free Pub- 
lic Library reports a gratifying increase 
in appropriation from $1500 to $2150. 

An account in a local paper sometime 
ago recalled to the residents of Lake 
Mills some of the background and early 
history of the local library in which they 
have great pride. A few paragraphs are 
quoted: 

“Many years ago, Lorenzo Dow Fargo, 
a pioneer resident of this community, 
cherishing the idea that Lake Mills 
should have a public library, generously 
offered to donate one should a site be 
furnished. We accepted gladly. Through 
individual subscriptions the fine site 
overlooking the park was_ purchased. 
George Ferry, father of Robert P., Phil- 
lips B., and Mary B. Ferry, this city, was 
chosen the architect. A man of fine dis- 
crimination, he conceived the idea of 
using material for the building gathered 
from the adjacent country side and the 
result was the beautiful stone building 
we have grown to love. 

“The dignified beauty of the exterior 
attracts many people to the inside and, 
invariably, they are impressed favorably 
with the reading room’s staid Old Eng- 
lish architecture shown especially in the 
heavy beamed ceiling and quaint fire- 
place. The second story comprises a 
large room with a stage, a kitchenette, 
and a cloak room. Throughout the fall 
and winter months the Woman’s club, 
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D. A. R. and the W. C. T. U. enjoy these 
rooms. 

“In July, 1902, the Library, with many 
of its 1,471 book donations from the 
Woman’s club, began its service. Rec- 
ords for the first full year show that the 
circulation was 1,371. Today nearly 
7,000 books and hundreds of reference 
magazines make up the stock. . In 1932, 
23,405 books and magazines, making a 
per capita of 11, were circulated. Lake 
Mills may be proud of this high average. 
According to ratios compiled by the 
American Library association, eight is 
considered a very good mark. 

“New books are selected for purchase 
every month by a committee made up of 
Eleanor Davis, Ruth Potter, Lavinia 
Reinhard and Philip Falk. The Library 
aims to serve all citizens, hence the Book 
committee welcomes suggestions for 
books from its public, and as far as pos- 
sible, with the small amount of money at 
its disposal, endeavors to satisfy the va- 
rious tastes of the community. Books 
too expensive to be purchased may often 
be borrowed from the Traveling Library, 
Madison.” 


Lancaster. The public library reports 
an increase in circulation from 21,056 in 
1932 to 22,342 in 1933. Almost one-third 
of this increase was in adult non-fiction. 


Madison. The Free Library reports an 
almost 50% increase in circulation of 
victrola records during 1933. The 1932 
circulation numbered 976 and the 1933 
was 1,323. 


Manitowoc. A cut in appropriation 
was coincident with the circulation in- 
crease in the main library from 154,708 
in 1932 to 161,330 in 1933. The increase 
was almost entirely in the adult circula- 
tion. 


Medford. The circulation in 1933 was 
3,245, an increase of 1,595 over 1932. 


Menasha. In the annual report of the 
library, Miss Trilling, librarian, states: 
“This history of the library’s thirty- 
seventh year is an account of the busiest 
days the librarians have ever experi- 
enced. We have known no depression 
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here and are glad because we feel that 
our library has been a refuge and a help 
to many during this past trying period. 
We recorded 20,623 readers during the 
year, a gain of about 6,000 over 1932, 
and toward the end of the year two ad- 
ditional tables were supplied to care for 
the increase in patronage.” 

There were 134,152 books circulated in 
1938, a gain of 15,315 over the circula- 
tion of 1932. With no curtailment of the 
book fund there were 1,644 new books 
added. 


Menomonie. The Tainter Memorial 
Free Library reports a circulation of 
76,386, an increase of 5,649 over 19382. 


Milwaukee. A feature story in the 
Milwaukee Journal for Sunday, Feb. 18, 
accompanied by an excellent photograph, 
celebrates the 40 years which Mr. J. V. 
Cargill, now Assistant Director, has 
given to the public library. Miss Theresa 
West (later Mrs. Elmendorf) was libra- 
rian on the February day in 1894 when 
Joseph V. Cargill, a young medical stu- 
dent, came to apply for a job. Miss 
Lutie Stearns was superintendent of cir- 
culation. The library collection num- 
bered 75,162 volumes. 

“The mahogany counter, which the 
jokesters said looked exactly like a 
saloon bar minus the brass rail, stood 
for an idea in library service: The pub- 
lic mustn’t handle books. There were no 
open shelves. The closest you could get 
to a book, unless it was handed you, was 
the dictionary in the reference room and 
arn odd volume or two. All other books 
were securely reserved in ‘stacks’ behind 
the counter. The librarians had to mount 
ladders to reach the top shelves. Through 
the chained catalogs the public decided 
on the books that ‘sounded good’.” 

Today there are 952,387 volumes and 
the library has a reputation the country 
over for the generosity of its service to 
the public. 

““In the early days most of the read- 
ing done in the city was called recreative 
reading,’ says Mr. Cargill. ‘Very little 
studying and research was done by the 
public as we know it today. How fine is 
the appreciation for books now! I be- 
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lieve that a far greater percentage of the 
population uses books today than in the 
narrow nineties, and certainly the call 
for serious books has increased far be- 
yond our wildest imaginings.’ 

“On Monday, when Mr. Cargill goes to 
work, he will see the library almost as 
fresh as he first saw it 36 years ago. 
Crews of workers have been repainting 
the library’s interior, including the hand- 
some dome, and they have almost com- 
pleted the job. Mr. Cargill hasn’t been 
sorry that he is a sidetracked medical 
student.” 


Mondovi. The Library reports an in- 
crease in the number of active borrowers 
from 762 in 1932 to 951 in 1933. Over 
half of these new borrowers were adults. 


Mosinee. Mrs. Landfried reports a 
good winter at the library, as shown by 
the circulation and other activities. The 
Two Hour club donated $20 with which 
to purchase books for a rental collection. 
From the income on these, 20 more have 
been added. 


Neillsvilie. The Greenwood Woman’s 
club gave $15 to the library recently 
with which the following books were pur- 
chased: Irwin. Angels and amazons; 
Addams. Second twenty years at Hull 
House; Braddy. Anne Sullivan Macy; 


Breckenridge. Women in the 20th cen- 
tury; Kunitz. Authors today and yes- 
terday. 


The librarian’s annual report shows a 
total circulation of 45,025 volumes, at a 
cost per volume circulated of slightly 
over 5 cents. The borrowers number 
2,545, an increase of 96 over that of 
1933. 


Oconto. The librarian reports that 
calls have come to the library for infor- 
mation cn the use of lathes, for books on 
carpentry; how to make furniture; di- 
rections for installing refrigeration in 
breweries; facts about sewerage for 
county sewers; county school architec- 
ture; landscaping, trimming of trees, 
etc. 

Mr. Arthur Pettigrew so much appre- 
ciated the use of legislative material 
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kept on file at the library that he pre- 
sented the library with $10. 

The annual report of the librarian if 
compared with that of the previous year 
shows a loss in circulation due to the cut 
in appropriation, and a decrease in use 
of reading room with the library closed 
mornings. The librarian and one assist- 
ant each continue to follow a 42 hour a 
week schedule but the library has been 
forced to curtail the number of hours it 
is open to the public. 


Oshkosh. The librarian’s annual re- 
port is accompanied by an interesting 
summary in circulation and appropria- 
tion for 5 year periods since 1923: 


Circulation Appropriation 


LL: oes 184,562 $31,055.69 
a 288,776 32,873.75 
OBB) ooo 504,247 32,812.00 


Some of the accounts of activities de- 
scribed throughout the report are queted 
in part: 

“With the total circulation of 504,247 
the per capita circulation is 12%; the 
circulation per borrower is 29.3. The 
cost per circulation is .063. Had we had 
more books, more could have been bor- 
rowed.” 

“There were 10,939 magazines circu- 
lated in the Main library, adult depart- 
ment. We subscribe to 109 different 
magazines and receive as gifts 52 titles.” 

“Over 300 questions were listed in the 
reference department during the year as 
having been answered. Questions ranged 
from the spelling of a word to industrial 
formulas; from addresses of firms man- 
ufacturing articles to the habits and re- 
sources of primitive people.” 

“The increasing demand for the new 
books and the smaller budget for books 
made the reserve system more necessary 
than ever before. About 5,000 post cards 
were left, requesting that the book 
wanted and out in circulation at the 
time, be held for the patron in turn that 
the request was made.” 

“There were 150 visits to hospitals 
during the year. There were 4,508 books 
borrowed; of these 717 were for children 
and 3,791 for adults.” 
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“An effort to encourage more system- 
atic reading for leisure hours has been 
made by offering courses on varied sub- 
jects prepared by the American Library 
Association. Other courses have been 
prepared and supplemented to meet the 
needs of the individual patron. An en- 
rollment of 39 people in different courses 
was recorded for the year, many of 
whom completed one course and started 
another. Some of the courses prepared 
to supplement those of the American Li- 
brary Association were: Child care; 
Physics; Art; Criminal and Constitu- 
tional Law; French; German; Ancient 
History; Radio; Electricity.” 


Owen. With a 10% cut in appropria- 
tion the library circulated 2,418 more 
books in 1933 than in 1932. 


Port Washington. The Library re- 
ports an increase in the adult non-fiction 
circulation from 1,054 for 1932 to 3,216 
for 1933, and an increase in the total 
adult circulation from 16,098 to 20,155 
from an adult collection of 3,611. 


Racine. From the report of the libra- 
rian, Miss Louise Hunt: “Over a mil- 
lion units of service were recorded dur- 
ing the year. 968,998 volumes and 11,535 
pictures were lent and 21,817 reference 
questions were answered. Taking the 
book circulation alone, had each person 
who used a book been obliged to buy it 
himself the total cost would have been 
about $2,000,000, but supplied coopera- 
tively by the community the entire ex- 
pense for this service, with much else in 
the nature of information and readers’ 
advisory service thrown in, was only 
$59,623.48. In fact the actual cost to the 
city tax roll was but $40,050.46—59 cents 
per capita. Could 59 cents go further!” 


Information Service: “Nearly 
every type of business and occupation 
was represented by the inquirers. A 
photographer sought material on the re- 
covery of silver from sodium hyposul- 
phite; a man perfecting an invention 
wanted information on the sodium vapor 
lamp; advertising agencies wished sta- 
tistics about the value of manufactured 
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forest products in 1929 and an illustra- 
tion of bathing costumes of 1833; a con- 
struction company asked for the proper 
layout for a tennis court and a concrete 
worker for new ideas in concrete con- 
struction. Grocery store management, 
tung oil, musical instruments of Turkey, 
quotations on United States bonds at cer- 
tain dates, gold mining and prospecting, 
air conditioning, recent trends in educa- 
tion, life saving, mail order selling meth- 
ods, history of scrip and city planning 
are a few other subjects on which infor- 
mation was requested.” .. . 

Work with Girls and Boys: “In its 
work with young people it is the Public 
Library’s goal to give every child an op- 
portunity to become acquainted with the 
best that has been written for children 
down through the ages and teach him to 
use books as tools so that when he leaves 
school he will have developed not only a 
love for reading but a taste for the best 
and he will have mastered the tools of 
self-education. 

“401,717 children’s books were bor- 
rowed during the year, 2,514 more than 
in 1932. This is 27.6 books per regis- 
tered borrower and 32.5 books for each 
child enrolled in the first eight grades in 
the entire city. 36,683 volumes of the 
total were drawn from rural stations. 

“Library instruction was given to 378 
groups attended by 12,962 pupils. This 
includes instruction given at the William 
Horlick Branch to 60 groups numbering 
1,692 students. 868 visits to the class- 
rooms were made and 37 classes visited 
the various libraries during the year. 

“277 story hours were held with a total 
attendance of 12,317. The classroom li- 
brary collection of 3,786 books was dis- 
tributed to 133 rooms ef 18 city schools 
for the use of 4,512 pupils. The circula- 
tion from this source amounted to 50,739 
volumes, an increase of 14.7 per cent 
over 1932. 

“During the year 3,156 adults came to 
the Main Library for advice in the selec- 
tion of books for children. 

“A course in story telling for the 
junior assistants was begun in the 
autumn. This includes lessons in meth- 
ods, correct breathing and posture.” 
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Rice Lake. The public library reports 
a circulation of 67,678 volumes, which is 
an increase of 2,042 over 1932. A large 
part of this increase was in the number 
of volumes of adult fiction. The number 
of unbound periodicals circulated to 
adult readers was 815 more than the pre- 
vious year. 


Sauk City. With a children’s book col- 
lection numbering 643 volumes, the li- 
brary reports a juvenile circulation of 
3,029. Their total number of volumes is 
2,080 and the total circulation 9,871. 
This is with an appropriation of $444.53. 


Seymour. The public library reports 
624 active borrowers for 1933, which is 
almost 20% over the number for 1932. 
The circulation increased from 12,253 to 
12,764 in the same period. 


Sparta. All circulation records of the 
library were broken in 1933 when 74,998 
volumes were loaned which was an in- 
crease of 6,592 over the preceding year. 
Active borrowers registered at the li- 
brary totaled 5,501; new borrowers reg- 
istered during the year, 499 of which 333 
were adults, and 166 children. There 
were 281 registrations cancelled. Bor- 
rowers who live outside of the city num- 
ber 1,141. 

Activities in connection with the chil- 
dren’s work show that 21 story hours 
were held throughout the year with an 
average attendance of 63. During the 
summer months 84 boys and girls joined 
the Vacation Reading Club. Of this 
number 46 completed the reading of the 
10 books required and during Good Book 
Week were presented with their honor 
awards, 


Sturgeon Bay. In spite of a decreased 
appropriation the Free Library reports 
an increase in the number of active bor- 
rowers from 2,767 in 1932 to 3,009 in 
1933. The circulation increased from 
50,509 to 51,265, which is an average of 
more than 10 books per capita for the 
total population at a cost to the city of 
5 cents per book. 


Superior. The total circulation for 
1933 is slightly less than for 1932 though 
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the adult non-fiction is greater and the 
number of reference questions answered 
increased from 2,735 in 1932 to 3,801 in 
1933. 


Union Grove. The village library is 
open only four hours per week but the 
circulation for 1933 was 4,276, an aver- 
age of more than 5 books per capita for 
the entire population of the village. 


Washburn. An increase in circulation 
from 25,617 in 1932 to 27,507 in 1933 is 
reported. 


Watertown. The library in 1938 circu- 
lated 103,266 books, or an increase of 
3,781 books over 1932. Miss Hays states 
that the increase over the circulation of 
1929, the beginning of the depression, is 
75 per cent. 

Cole Memorial Hall was used 35 times 
by various organizations; other rooms in 
the library were used 70 times for meet- 
ings. There is a large increase in this 
kind of use of the library. 

Waupun. Miss Lindsley writes: 

“At least three of the young people 
have asked if we could not continue our 
discussion group that we had last win- 
ter, so I am planning to start it again 
right away if possible. . . An older man 
said that we ought to have one for older 
people too.” 

A large number of second graders have 
been visiting the library and following 
the visit each one sent some note of ap- 
preciation. 
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West Allis, The annual report of the 
librarian shows that the circulation at 
the main library increased from 180,946 
in 1932 to 196,956 in 1933. 

Newspaper accounts of the library’s 
increasing circulation also tell of attrac- 
tive book displays featured by the li- 
brary, and which may in a measure help 
to keep up or to stimulate reading. The 
following is quoted from one account: 

“An attractive display of books on 
travel has been arranged in the West Al- 
lis public library for this week. The set- 
ting for this display is the fireplace and 
mantel on the main floor at the south 
end of the room. Above the mantel a 
row of Asia and Travel magazines with 
their various colored covers sets off the 
exhibit. Directly below the magazines 
are several beautiful color plates depict- 
ing scenes and personalities in foreign 
lands. 

“Books on travel, some new and many 
time-honored volumes, have been placed 
on racks at each side of the fireplace. In 
the center of the display hangs a child’s 
map of the ancient world and in appro- 
priate places on the book racks are such 
suggestions as TRAVEL WITHOUT EXx- 
PENSE—READ THESE BooKs and READ 
BEFORE YOU TRAVEL.” 


West Bend. Mrs. Anna Keeley re- 
signed from the library board and has 
been succeeded by Miss Gertrude For- 
rester, commercial teacher in the high 
school. 
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A SELECTED LIST OF CURRENT BOOKS 
Edited by Mary Katharine Reely 


General Works 


Bennett, Wilma. Student library assist- 
ant. 1933. 267p. Wilson, $2.40. 
027.8 


A work book, bibliography and manual 
of suggestions for the high school libra- 
rian. Designed for the training of student 
assistants, library science being treated as 
a laboratory subject with the time of the 
student divided between study and practi- 
cal duties. The over-worked high school 
librarian will find many suggestions in 
this. The course as a whole seems a trifle 
heavy for the average high school student 
assistant. 


Herdman, Margaret. Classification: an 
introductory manual. 1934. A, L. A. 
35c. 025.4 


A handbook designed to replace no. 18 
of the old A L. A. manuals series. Covers 
general principles, criteria of a good clas- 
sification scheme, notation, shelf arrange- 
ment and the chief classification systems 
—Dewey, Cutter, L. C., and Brussels, with 
bibliography. 


History of French Children’s books, 
1750-1900. 19384. 3839p. Bookshop for 
Boys and Girls, 50c. 028.5 


A catalog of books on exhibit and for 
sale in the Bookshop, interesting and im- 
portant for its introduction and annota- 
tions. 

See Booklist 30:169 Feb. ’34. 


Mudge, Isadore G. Reference books of 
1931-1933. 1934. 87p. A. L. A. $1.25. 
028.7 


This useful supplement to the Guide to 
Reference Books lists over 600 works, in- 
cluding new editions and new volumes of 
works in progress of publication. 


Walser, Frank. The art of conference. 
1933. 3805p. Harper, $3. 060 


The growing importance of the confer- 
ence, in church, labor, educational, and 
international circles, makes this an impor- 
tant topic. The author discusses all the 
phases of planning and conducting the 
conference and its importance from the 
point of view of social change. 

See Booklist 30:169 Feb. ’34. 


Philosophy and Religion 


Giles, Ray. 
money. 


Turn your imagination into 
1934. 205p. Harper, $2.50. 
155 


Like Can it be done in this same issue, 
this book is a stimulus to invention. But 
in this case stress is put on the kind of 
thinking that produces new ideas and in- 
ventions and the applications are largely 
to business. 


Social Problems 


Brooks, Robert C. Political parties and 
electoral systems. new ed. 1933. 
653p. Harper, $3.50. 329 


A third revised edition brought down to 
date to cover the 1932 election and party 
platforms and discussion of the one-party 
system and dictatorship. 


Buehler, E. C. American vs. British sys- 
tem of radio control. 1933. 2361p. 
Wilson, 90c. 384.5 


“Resolved: That the United States 
should adopt the essential features of the 
British system of radio control and oper- 
ation” is the question for discussion in 
this volume of the Reference Shelf. Con- 
sists of brief, bibliographies and discus- 
sion on both sides of the question. 


Doane, Robert R. The measurement of 
American wealth. 1933. 242p. Har- 
per, $4. 330 


“A study of the monetary measures of 
the total wealth, income, expenditures, 
profits, losses, debts and savings of Amer- 
ican producers, consumers and institutions 
from 1860 to 1933.” (Subtitle) Largely 
statistical and, for larger libraries, will 
prove an invaluable source book. 


Gilfillan, Lauren. I went to Pit college. 
1934. 288p. Viking, $2.50. 331.8 


The author, just graduated from Smith 
college and unable to find a job, went into 
the Pennsylvania coal mining district and 
shared the life of the miners. She lived in 
a miner’s shack, went with the Communist 
children to Pittsburgh to beg on the 
streets, stood picket duty, spent a day in 
the mine, attended weddings, funerals, 
and Communist meetings, associated with 
Party members and was finally turned 
out as a spy. Free from any bias or pro- 
paganda and interesting as a human story. 
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Mayo, Katherine. Soldiers, what next? 
1934. 568p. Houghton, $3.50. 351.5 
In this book the author turns her atten- 

tion to the soldiers’ pension situation in 
the United States, comparing the Amer- 
ican policy in treating World war veter- 
ans with that of France, Germany, Italy 
and England. Emotional, but presents 
much factual material and seems to be 
carefully documented. 


Niebuhr, Reinhold. Reflections at the 
end of an era. 1934. 302p. Scribner, 
$2. 801 
Altho this is the work of a confirmed 

pessimist who sees present society in 

process of decay, there are many challeng- 
ing ideas in the book worth the attention 
of thoughtful readers. 


Pamphlets 


Calkins, Clinch. Youth never comes 
again. 1933. 7lp. Committee on Un- 
employed youth, 450—7th Ave., N. Y. 
C., 25¢. 374 
A handbook that should be made known 

to all community leaders under CWS or 
any other program. A moving plea for 
the youth of today is followed by outlines 
of suggested recreational projects and re- 
ports on what is being done in various 
parts of the country. 


Dietrich, John H. The plight of our 
schools and libraries. First Unitarian 
Soc. 1526 Harmon Pl. Minneapolis. 
10c. 


Haggerty, M. E. Children of the depres- 
sion. Univ. of Minnesota, press, 25c. 
370 

A discussion of the school situation. 


Thomas, Norman. A socialist looks at 


the New Deal. L. I. D. 10ce. 
Philology 
Vizetelly, Frank H. How to speak Eng- 
lish effectively. 1938. 260p. Funk, 
$1.75, 421 


A series of essays on the standards of 
American speech. The author’s common- 
sense attitude, his frequent references to 
radio broadcasting, his discussion of dis- 
puted pronunciations and the inclusion of 
a pronouncing glossary all contribute to 
the book’s interest and usefulness. 
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Science and Useful Arts 


Aiken, George D. Pioneering with wild 
flowers. 1933. 122p. illus. Author, 
Putney, Vt., $2. 635.9 


This book will be a find for the wild 
flower lover. The author points out that 
with the many present factors working 
for extermination the only way in which 
some of our native flowers can be saved is 
thru transplanting and propagation and 
then gives very full advice and informa- 
tion as to methods. These include gen- 
eral instructions on soil and environment, 
care of plants, propagation from seed, etc., 
and discussions of the many varieties of 
wild flowers and their care. Has many 
and beautiful illustrations, and is a well 
printed and well made book. 


Sea plane solo. 
Harcourt, $2.50. 
629.13 


Story of a solo flight from New Zealand 
to Australia, involving a wreck and the 
rebuilding of the plane on the way. Well 
told and will interest boys and men. 


Chichester, Francis. 
1934, 314p. illus. 


Collins, A. Frederick. The amateur ma- 
chinist. 1934. 3800p. illus. Appleton- 
Century, $2. 621.9 


“Being a simple and complete guide for 
using machinists’ hand and bench tools, 
the common lathe, with chapters on me- 
chanical drawings, fits and fittings, and 
finishing metal work.” (Subtitle) Well 
illustrated with drawings and diagrams. 


Fellowes, P. F. M. and others. First over 


Everest. 1934. 264p., illus. McBride 
$3.50. 629.18 


The story of the Houston—Mount Everest 
expedition of 1933 told by Air-Commodore 
Fellowes and his companions. The text 
which tells the story is casual and sketchy 
—due perhaps to an Englishman’s native 
reticence in talking about his achieve- 
ments—but the photographic illustrations 
are gorgeous! These pictures, together 
with the official nature of the report, 
make the book a desirable addition. 


Can it be done? 1938. 
Simon & Schuster, $1.25. 
608 


A book devoted to the inventions of the 
future. Suggests in pictorial form some 
hundred or more devices and utilities that 
would be practical and useful in every 
day life—if invented. Should be stimulat- 
ing to the inventor, who will find also a 
helpful A BC of patent procedure at the 
close. The author is himself a successful 
inventor. 


Gross, Ray. 
136p. illus. 
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Holmes, S. J. The eugenic predicament. 
1932. 2382p. Harcourt, $2. 613.94 


A discussion of the subject of eugenics 
in simple language which the layman can 
understand. The criticisms of the eugenic 
movement are discussed and answered 
and various suggestions for the improve- 
ment of the human race are presented. 

See Booklist 30:140 Jan. ’34. 


Ransom, Richard R. Electric meters. 
1933. 2382p. illus. Am. Technical Soc. 
$2. 621.37 


An elementary text giving a clear expo- 
sition of its subject. Well illustrated. 


Rose, Robert Hugh. How to stay young. 
1934. 195p. Funk, $1.50. 613.2 


With its emphasis on diet, this little 
book should point the way to better 
health habits for everyone. Interviews 
with distinguished men who lived to a 
ripe age revealed that in almost every 
case a simple and spare diet had played 
a part in their regimen. Starting in child- 
hood, Beyond middle age, Eat for beauty, 
Life shortening habits, Teeth a good in- 
dex, are some of the chapters. 

See Booklist 30:141 Jan. '34. 


Literature 


Cunliffe, J. W. English literature in the 


twentieth century. 1933. 3840p. Mac- 
millan, $3. 820.9 


Devotes most space to the writers whose 
reputations were established early in the 
eentury—Shaw, Conrad, Wells, Galswor- 
thy, Bennett, Masefield and others, with 
chapters also on The Irish renaissance, 
Essays, journalism and travel, and Lytton 
Strachey. Well provided with bibliogra- 
phies and has a satisfactory index. 

See Booklist 30:113 Dec. ’33. 


Frost, Frances. Pool in the meadow. 
1933. 7383p. Houghton, $2. 811 or 821 
Nature poems so charming and simple 

that the Booklist recommends them for 

children. Expensive for a slight collec- 


tion. 
See Booklist 30:185 Feb. '34. 


Imitation and 
190p. Harvard 


Grandgent, Charles Hall. 
other essays. 1933. 
univ. press, $2. 814 or 824 
Essays on speech and language. With 

their keen wit and delightful anecdote, 

they will be appreciated by cultured read- 
ers, altho they lack the popular appeal of 

Mr. Vizetelly’s writings on the same sub- 

ject. 
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Gregory, Horace, 
calypse. 1933. 


Pilgrim of the Apo- 
lllp. Viking, $1. 
823 


A critical study of D. H. Lawrence as a 
man of letters, more particularly as a 
poet, the author believing “that poetry 
lies close to the root of everything he had 
to say and that his permanent contribu- 
tion to English literature must be meas- 
ured in terms of it and not by any logic 
which we usually associate with prose.” 


Thomas, A. E. Uncle Tom’s cabin; a 
dramatic version. 1934. 84p. Apple- 
ton—Century, $1. 812 or 822 
This is the version used by Otis Skinner 

in his revival of the play in New York. 

Uncle Tom’s cabin has recently been pre- 

sented by the University Players in Mad- 

ison also, and these revivals, together 
with its importance in theatrical history, 
should give it a place in our libraries. 


Edgar, Pelham. The art of the novel. 
1933. 481p. Macmillan, $3. 823 


Books which discuss individual novelists 
and their technique are always of interest 
and this one is no exception. After a 
brief introductory section discussing the 
essentials of the novel, the author takes 
up representative writers from Richard- 
son to Dos Passos and analyzes their 
methods. Contains a bibliography, with 
biographical notes and an index. 


Biography, History, Travel 


Adamic, Louis. The native’s return. 
1934. 3870p. Harper, $2.75. 914.97 


When in 1932 Louis Adamic was granted 
a Guggenheim Fellowship, he decided to 
visit his home in Carniola, Yugoslavia, 
which he had left nineteen years before. 
Intending to stay only a short time, he 
fell in love with his native country and 
spent ten months there. The result is this 
book, in his own words, ‘a full length 
portrait of the land and people as seen by 
my Americanized eyes,” which includes a 
study of political, social and economic 
conditions in the Balkans. 


Babson, Roger W. Washington and the 


revolutionists. 1934. 337p. Harper, 
$2.50. 920 
A rather entertaining book in which 


personalities are combined with discus- 
sions of government policy. Mr, Babson, 
for long a spokesman for business, at- 
tempts to tell his fellow business men 
what the present administration in Wash- 
ington has set out to do—to redistribute 
wealth—and why, and he does so on the 
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whole sympathetically. In addition a 
chapter is devoted to each member of the 
president’s cabinet with full biographical] 
detail. 


Bond, Beverley W. jr. The civilization 


of the old northwest. 1934. 5438p. 
Macmillan, $3.50. 977 


A detailed history of the political, social 
and economic development of the region 
known as the old northwest (more partic- 
ularly in this case Ohio and Indiana) from 
1788-1812, by a professor of history in the 
University of Cincinnati. 


Brebner, John B. The explorers of North 
America. 1933. 502p. Macmillan, 
$3.50. 973.1 


The exploration of America has usually 
been treated by sections. In this book the 
author makes of it a related whole so that 
it stands out as one of the great adven- 
tures of mankind. Based on original 
sources, from which the author frequently 
quotes, it is an interesting and readable 
contribution to history. 

See Booklist 30:143 Jan. ’34. 


Chapman, Charles Edward. Colonial 
Hispanic America. 1933. 405p. illus. 
Macmillan, $3. 980 


A history of the colonization of South 
and Central America, covering the period 
from 1492 to 1825, when Brazil, the last of 
the colonies, separated from the mother 
country. Text book in appearance and 
character, but readable. 

See Booklist 30:143 Jan. ’34. 


Alan, William Blake. 
1933. 140p. Macmillan, 75c. 921 
Blake’s life is sketched briefly as a 

preface to a study of his works and a dis- 

cussion of some of the problems relating 
to him, notably his madness. 


Clutton—Brock, 


Duranty, Walter. Duranty reports Rus- 
sia; sel. and arranged by G. Tucker- 
man, jr. 1934. 401p. Viking, $2.75. 

914.7 


For twelve years Walter Duranty, an 
Englishman, has been reporting Soviet 
Russia for the New York Times. ‘The 
present book is made up of a selection 
from his writings, so skilfully put to- 
gether that they read like a connected 
narrative. Breadth of view, length of ex- 
perience in the country and. good report- 
ing combine to make it one of the notable 
books on Russia. 
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Fitzpatrick, John C. George Washing- 
ton himself. 1933. 544p. Bobbs, $3.50. 
921 


The author, who is on the staff of the 
Library of Congress, is now engaged in 
editing the Bicentennial Commission edi- 
tion of the writings of Washington. From 
material which is to appear in print for 
the first time in this edition he has writ- 
ten this biography, with emphasis on 
Washington’s life thru the Revolution 
and less attention to his presidency. 

See Booklist 30:179 Feb. ’34. 


Gates, Charles M. ed. Five fur traders 
of the northwest. 1933. 298p. maps. 
Univ. of Minn. press, $3.50. 977 
Five original narratives, the diaries of 

five 18th century fur traders, are printed 

in a volume which will have some interest 
for regional history collections in libra- 
ries of this state. Peter Pond of the first 
narrative crossed Wisconsin by the usual 

Iox—Wisconsin river route, and Thomas 

Connor, of the last, located on the St. 

Croix river, had dealings with Wisconsin 

Indians, 


Gordon, Jan and Cora. We explore Lon- 


don. 1933. 3854p. illus. McBride, 
$2.75. 914.21 
After many years of travel and resi- 
dence abroad, the authors returned to 


their native London to live. This book is 
an account of their observations and 
amusing experiences. Will appeal most to 
those who know London, for its value as 
a guide is less than its entertaining hu- 
man quality. 


Morand, Paul. 1933. 2385p. 
Houghton, $2. 918 
A Frenchman who is very sensitive to 

impressions writes of his journey thru 

South America, chiefly by air, from Buenos 

Aires to New Orleans. 


Indian air. 


Sedgwick, Henry Dwight. Italy in the 
thirteenth century. 1933.  395p. 
Houghton, $5, 945 
Two volumes previously published sepa- 

rately, and reported as out of print in the 

A. L. A. Catalog 1926, are here issued as 

one, with separate paging. Original price 

was $7.50. 


Sharp, R. Farquharson. Biographical 
dictionary of foreign literature. 1933. 
8362p. Dutton, 70c. 920 


A useful list of more than 450 foreign 
authors with considerable biographical 
material about each and as complete a list 
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as possible of the works and dates. The 
term foreign in this case is applied to 
European non-English countries. Will 
probably be very useful at this time when 
so much interest is felt in foreign litera- 
ture and so little information is available 
about the authors. The list of authors 
arranged by language classification is in- 
cluded. Issued in Everyman’s Library. 


Tambs, Erling. The cruise of the Teddy. 
1934, 2387p. illus. Harcourt, $3. 
910.4 


In the late summer of 1928 the author 
and his bride set sail from Norway in a 
40-foot cutter. They had no particular 
destination in view but proceeded in a 
leisurely voyage around the world by way 
of the Panama Canal. Two children were 
born en route and finally on the way from 
Auckland, New Zealand, to Australia the 
ship was wrecked and the family became 
castaways. An unusual account of domes- 
tic life aboard ship combined with the 
adventures of the trip, all told rather 
matter-of-factly. 


Frank, 
1934. 


Tannenbaum, 
America? 


Whither Latin 
185p. Crowell, $2. 
918 


Argues that because of its lack of raw 
materials Latin America can have no in- 
dustrial future and that it is a mistake to 
expect any of the South American coun- 
tries to develop the kind of industrial civ- 
ilization common to North America and 
western Europe. A discussion that will 
interest students of Latin American prob- 
lems. 


Fiction 


Bentley, Phyllis. A modern tragedy. 
1984. 4385p. Macmillan, $2.50. 


An absorbing novel of the industrial de- 
pression as it affected the textile industry 
of the West Riding, Yorkshire, and the in- 
terrelated destinies of a group of people 
connected with it. The central figure is 
Walter Haigh, an attractive but weak 
young man who falls under the influence 
of a dishonest mill owner. The deteriora- 
tion of his character is almost complete 
when the crash comes, and he experiences 
a moral rejuvenation. In spite of the 
title, the book ends on a note of hope. 

See Booklist 30:181 Feb, ’34. 


Bernstein, Hillel. L’affaire Jones. 
257p. Stokes, $2.50. 


This farcical story of Henry Jones, of 
Windfall, Georgia, who goes to Paris to 
write a cook book and becomes involved 
in international complications is clever 
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satire on nationalistic foibles, as well as 
good reading. 
See Booklist 30:181 Feb. ’34. 


Blochman, Lawrence G. Bombay mail. 
1934. 310p. Little, $2. 


A good murder mystery in an unsual 
setting. 


Buck, Pearl. The mother. 
John Day, $2.50. 


The story of a Chinese peasant woman 
from the early years of her marriage un- 
til her children are grown, her struggles 
to support five people after her husband 
deserts her, and her successful attempts 
to protect her husband’s good name in the 
village. A plain recital of every day life 
without much action. It is not a part of 
the Good earth trilogy and is free from 
the features that made that novel objec- 
tionable to some. 

See Booklist 30:181 Feb, ’34. 


1934. 302p. 


Burgess, Gelett. Two o’clock courage. 
1934. 348p. Bobbs, $2. 


An entertaining story as well as a good 
mystery. 


Edmonds, Walter D. Mostly canallers. 
1934. 467p. Little, $2.50. 


Short stories that have the same qual- 
ities as the author’s novels, with all the 
good and the bad, the heroic and corrupt 
aspects of the old Erie canal days about 
equally blended. 


Deeping, Warwick. Valour. 
McBride, $2. 


A story in which the World War is 
treated more idealistically than in most 
modern novels. Court-martialed and dis- 
charged for cowardice at Gallipoli, Pierce 
Hammersley goes back into the conflict 
and proves his valour. 


1934. 320p. 


Fierro, Blanco, Antonio de. The journey 
of the flame. 1933. 295p. Houghton, 
$3. 

In the form of a personal narrative, in 
which Don Juan Obrigon, sometimes 
known as Juan Colorado, from his red 
hair, having reached the age of 100, re- 
lates the adventures of his journey from 
Lower California to San Francisco in the 
company of Don Fermin Sanhudo in the 
year 1810. Don Fermin had been sent by 
the King of Spain to make a tour of in- 
spection thru the Spanish provinces and 
Juan Colorado becomes a member of his 
party, as companion and guard for his son. 
A rich and colorful picture of old Spain 
in America, 

See Booklist 30:149 Jan, ’34. 
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Fineman, Irving. Hear, ye sons. 1933. 


3806p. Longmans, $2, 


A fine chronicle of a Jewish family, told 
in reminiscence by the successful New 
York lawyer who looks back to his boy- 
hood in Russia. 


See Booklist 30:306 Dec. ’33. 


Hoult, Norah. Youth can’t be served. 
1934. 347p. Harper, $2.50. 


A well worked out novel on the theme 
that parents can only follow their children 
so far into life. A break comes when youth 
must make its own way. The characters 
are the five members of an English fam- 
ily, parents and three children, and there 
are touches of humorous understanding in 
the author’s treatment of all five. Has a 
few unpleasant incidents and shows up 
the disagreeable aspects of family life, 
but at the end, after an epilogue which 
finds the members drawn together in 
bonds of real interest, the reader is left 
with a more satisfied feeling. 


Lewis, Sinclair. Work of art. 1934. 
452p. Doubleday, $2.50. 
Hotel keeping as a profession is the 


subject of this book. That any job done 
honestly and competently may be a work 
of art is its theme. The story interest is 
secondary and Myron Weagle as a hero is 
not inspiring, but he is worthy of respect, 
and it is something to find Sinclair Lewis 
in an un-satirical mood. There are a few 
objectionable incidents, but they are not 
very important. 
See Booklist 30:181 Feb. ’34. 


McCord, Joseph, Bugles going by. 1934. 
3812p. Penn, $2. 


This love story with its background of 
Eastern Maryland country, thoroughbred 
horses, and horse racing makes a good 
novel for older girls. 


O’Faolain, Sean. A nest of simple folk. 
1934. 398p. Viking, $2.50. 


In spite of its sordid poverty, this story 
of Irish peasantry, running thru three 
generations, is one of beauty and idealism. 
The central figure is one, Leo Foxe—Don- 
nell, who after a wasted reckless youth 
becomes involved in the revolutionary 
movement and plays a part in three rev- 
olutionary crises, ’63, 98 and 1916. But it 
is only incidentally a novel of political in- 
terest. 

See Booklist 30:152 Feb. '34. 
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Oppenheim, E. Phillips. The gallows of 
chance. 1934. 332p. Little, $2. 


Typical of the author in style and treat- 
ment, but more lurid in plot and further 
from probability. 


Renard, Frances. Ridgeways. 1933. 


463p. Stokes, $2.50. 


A fine chronicle novel of life in Ken- 
tucky thru several generations. When 
Joel Hardison, coming from Virginia, 
built his house, Ridgeways, he looked on 
himself as the founder of a family, suc- 
ceeding generations of which would love 
and cherish it as he had. But with the 
Civil war and economic disintegration the 
place passes out of the family’s hands, and 
it is only thru Ellen, the “common girl” 
whom Ben Hardison married, that it is 
eventually restored in the fifth generation. 

See Booklist 30:150 Jan. ’34. 


Sass, Herbert Ravenel. Look back to 
glory. 1933. 360p. Bobbs, $2. 


A thoughtful and well written novel of 
South Carolina in the days just preceding 
the Civil War. Returning from an absence 
of twelve years abroad, Richard Acton is 
able to perceive dispassionately the im- 
pending fate of the South, yet emotionally 
he falls under its old glamour. The 
charm of this doomed civilization, the fu- 
tility of his love for Diane Rowland, and 
the death of the two rivals at Sumpter, 
give the story the faint sad melancholy 
of vanished things. 

See Booklist 30:121 Dec. ’33. 


Shields, James M. Just plain larnin’. 
1934. 344p. Coward, $2. 


A story of public school conditions in a 
Southern city. The town is dominated by 
the tobacco industry, union labor is ban- 
ned and anything smacking of radicalism 
is immediately crushed. The story tells 
what happens when certain modern inno- 
vations in education are attempted. Writ- 
ten from the inside by a man who knows 
public schools, the book will interest all 
who are concerned with education. 


Steen, Marguerite. Spider. 1933. 3038p. 


Little, $2.50. 

After the death of the great composer, 
Richard Adam, whom she had married 
late in life, Jacoba Adam used her wealth 
to spin the web of the Adam legend—that 
she had been his sole inspiration. She 
established yearly festivals to which 
famous artists were invited, ostensibly to 
honor Richard, in reality to do homage to 
her. Family and artists became _ en- 
meshed in the web, and only when her 
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granddaughter Dendy falls in love with a 
descendant of Richard’s other wife is her 
ascendancy threatened. Some of the story 
seems improbable, but the characters are 
interesting and the plot different. 

See Booklist 30:121 Dec. ’33. 


Walker, Mildred. Fireweed. 
court, $2.50. 


In northern Wisconsin, or Michigan, or 
Minnesota, wherever you find cutover 
land and slashings that have been burned, 
you will find that bright gay flower, the 
willow herb, or fireweed. And also you 
will find little milltowns, all alike, with 
the one central mill and dismal, tempo- 
rary-looking houses. In one such town, 
Flat Point, in upper Michigan, lives Celie 
Henderson. Celie, the daughter of Swed- 
ish parents, is pretty and blond, and am- 
bitious to get away to the bright world 
that she reads about and sees in the 
movies. But Celie marries Joe, children 
come, the mill closes, and depression ends 
the hope of an outside job. She must ac- 
cept Flat Point and her fate, but she has 
Joe and the children and knows that 
someway they’ll get along. 


1934. Har- 


Children’s Books 


For Younger Children 


Falkberget, 
Snowflake. 
millan, $1.75. 


When Snowflake, a giant’s daughter, is 
captured by gnomes, she is rescued by 
Broomstick, a tanner’s son, who lives 
high up in the mountains and under- 
stands giants, gnomes and trolls and how 
to treat them. The stories have true folk 
flavor. Appropriately illustrated by Helen 
Sewell. 


Johan. 
1933. 


Broomstick and 
88p. illus. Mac- 


Grahame, Kenneth. Wind in the willows. 
new ed. 1933. 312p. Scribner, $1. 


Mole, Rat, Mr. Badger and their friends, 
familiar to us in this delightful story, are 
doubly welcome when pictured by Ernest 
Shepard of When we were very young 
fame. 


Hader, Berta and Elmer. 
and his reindeer. 1933. 
Houghton, $1. 


Tugaloo, a reindeer, is the cherished pet 
of a little Eskimo boy. They take a trip 
to a large city where he appears as one 
of Santa Claus’ team, gets homesick and 
has to be taken home. Interesting text 
and eloquent illustrations. For younger 
children of picture book age. 


Chuck-a-luck 
28p. illus. 
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Petersham, Maud and Miska. The story 
book of food; The story book of 
clothes; The story book of houses; The 
story book of transportation. 1933. 
Winston, 60c ea. 


The most common things in life, food, 
clothes, houses and transportation, are 
the subjects of these irresistible picture 
books. The simple and interesting text 
will appeal to younger readers who will 
delight in finding children in the stories 
and pictures as well. Also available in 
one volume, altho in some respects the 
present arrangement is preferable. 


Non-Fiction 


Fraser, Chelsea. The story of aircraft. 
1933. 510p. illus. Crowell, $2.50. 
629.13 


The two periods in the history of avia- 
tion are treated in this popular work, the 
earlier times when experiments were 
with lighter-than-air flights, and _ the 
present period in which we are con- 
cerned with heavier-than-air craft. A 
chronological list of important dates is 
included. 


Grant, George H. The half deck. 1933. 
8316p. Little, $2. 910.4 


The personal adventures of a Scotch 
boy during his two years apprenticeship 
on a British freighter sailing around the 
Horn to Chile. Mutiny, thrilling rescues, 
seasickness and weather all play their 
parts in the thrilling account. 


Naumburg, Elsa H. Skyscraper. 1933. 
80p. illus. John Day, $2. 690 


“The story of the building of a sky- 
scraper told largely in photographs of 
men and machines at work,” based for 
most part on the Empire State building. 
Various operations are described and the 
description accompanied by blank verse 
suitable to the process. Includes a short 


bibliography. Beautiful in format. One 
of the Fifty Books of the Year. 

See Booklist 30:186 Feb. ’34. 
Post, Augustus. Skycraft. new ed. 


1933. 276, 18p. Oxford, $1.50. 629.13 


A revision of the 1930 edition, contain- 
ing a supplementary chapter and new 
photographs which bring a rapidly 
changing subject to date. 


Stories 


Daniel, Hawthorne. The lost professor. 
1933. 269p. Coward, $2. 


A mystery story of New York City in 
the days of clipper ships. Patience and 
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her father go to New York City where he 
mysteriously disappears. The story tells 
what happened. Girls will like it. 


Anne 
McBride, 


Fayerweather, Margaret Doane. 
Alive! 1933. 3038p. _ illus. 
$2. 

When Anne is fourteen years old, she 
goes from the farm where she has always 
lived to Albany where she finds politics 
absorbing and life exciting. Mrs. Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt has written a foreword 
to the book, 


Means, Florence C. Dusky Day. 1988. 


271p. Houghton, $2. 


Loduska Day, commonly known as 
Dusky, and her brother Paul go to col- 
lege under unusual conditions. 
learn many things, not the least import- 
ant of which is that their Aunt Phronsie 
is a very human and far-sighted person. 
This is a lap ahead of the ordinary board- 
ing school story. 


Schmidt, Sarah Lindsay. New land. 


1933. 3817p. McBride, $2. 


Seventeen year old Sayre Morgan and 
her twin brother leave Chicago to make a 
home for their discouraged father and 
baby sister on an inhospitable Wyoming 
homestead. In spite of the hardships of 
country and climate and the greed of 
neighbors, their perseverance and Voca- 
tional Education triumph in the end. A 
wholesome story for boys and girls. 

See Booklist 30:126 Dec. '33. 


Snedeker, Caroline Dale. The forgotten 
daughter. 1933. 309p. Doubleday, $2. 


Chloe’s father was a Roman Centurian, 
her mother a Greek slave. She grows up 
as a slave, but things take a turn for the 
better in her life when she falls in love 
with Aulus and her father claims her. 
The story is told in dignified and beauti- 
ful language appropriate to the Roman 
setting. The characters are convincing 
and the plot holds interest. 

See Booklist 30:159 Jan. ’34. 


Williamson, Thames. Against the jungle. 
1938. 227p. Houghton, $2. 


Penetrating the interior of Brazil on 
the trail of a lost scientist proved an ex- 
citing adventure for two boys who were 
lucky enough to assist in the search. 
Encounters with the Indians and perils of 
the jungle create some breathless situa- 
tions which will be interesting to boys. 

See Booklist 30:159 Jan. ’34. 


They 


[March, 1934 


Reprints and New Editions 


Titles not annotated are listed here 
without examination. 


Alcott, Louisa M. Little women; Little 
men; Jo’s boys. Orchard House ed. 
Little, $1 ea. 


An attractive uniform edition with an 
end paper picture of Orchard House, 
colored illustrations, good print and satis- 
factory margins. The inclusion of Little 
men and Jo’s boys in a dollar edition is 
particularly welcome, as these two works 
are still in copyright. 


Crockett, Davy. The adventures of Davy 
Crockett. Scribner, $2.50. 


In the familiar format of Scribner’s 
Illustrated Classics; illus. by John W. 
Thomason, Jr. 


Farnol, Jeffery. The broad highway; 
The way beyond. Little, $2.50. 


New editions printed from the old 
plates (some showing wear) with illus- 
trations by C. E. Brock. 


Galsworthy, John. The Forsyte saga. 
Memorial edition. Scribner, $3. 


A very attractive edition, reset in ex- 
cellent reading type and printed from 
new plates; with a preface by Mrs. Gals- 
worthy and a frontispiece portrait. 


Inexpensive Reprints 
Alexander. Once a grand duke. Star 
Dollar Library, $1. 
Benson, E. F. As we were. 
bon, $1. 
Brandeis, L. B. Other people’s money. 
Jacket Library, 15c. 
See Bulletin Feb. ’33. 
Buck, Pearl S. The good earth (Novels 
of distinction). Grosset, $1; also Mod- 
ern Library, 95c, 


Blue Rib- 


Darrow, Clarence. The story of my life. 
Scribner, $1. 
A good edition in binding and print; 
margins cut down. 


Ludwig, E. Goethe. Blue Ribbon, $1. 


MeMurtrie, D. C. The golden book; the 
story of tine books and bookmaking. 
Covici-Friede, $1. 

Young, V. A fortune to share. 
Ribbon, 75c. 


Blue 














